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The Old--Milwaukee’s 


castle courthouse and post 


office nears completion in 
1897 photo printed from a 
glass negative. Building 


houses federal! offices and 


a postal station today. 


New buildings are coming. 

The effort to improve working 
conditions and mail processing 
equipment gets under way in 
earnest with the $1.5 billion 
construction program launched 
several weeks ago by the U. S. 
Postal Service. 

The construction, to be done 
under supervision of the Army 
Corps of Engineers, is an in- 
vestment to help obtain higher 
worker productivity and better 
mail service. For the employee, 
the new construction will mean 
a more comfortable place to 
work fitted with enough equip- 
ment to take the drudgery out 
of his job. 

The modernization program 
will introduce specialized build- 
ings as a means of separating 
preferential and non-preferen- 
tial mail. A $950 million bulk 
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courtesy Milwaukee post office 


mail network will specialize in 
parcel post and some second- 
and third-class mail; a system of 
auxiliary service facilities will 
handle the same kind of mail in 
more lightly populated areas of 
the country; existing buildings, 
especially in the big cities, and 
new projects will be free to give 
preferential service to preferen- 
tial mail—airmail, first class 








and certain kinds of newspapers 
and magazines. 

Construction of 23 preferen- 
tial mail facilities is budgeted 
for the year beginning July 1. 
Auxiliary service facilities will 
either be new buildings or may 
be located in existing postal in- 
stallations which will be re- 
modeled or enlarged. 

Bulk mail centers themselves 
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NEW VISION of postal architecture is 
created in Columbus, Indiana, by archi- 
tects Kevin Roche John Dinkeloo & Associ- 
ates. Covered walkway fronts the building; 
public parking area and truck dock are 
hidden by walls. The $1.1 million post 
office is the centerpiece of a downtown 
redevelopment area. RIGHT, in 1923 
Milwaukee employees used this double- 
feed canceling machine, stocking it from 
a DJS circular facing table. Round table 
was designed by pioneer postal engineer 
Roy J. Joroleman. 


are expected to save the Postal 
Service some $300 million an- 
nually when the network is in 
full operation. BMC’s will op- 
erate for two tours a day, and 
most employees probably will 
have fixed, stable working 
hours. .Managers will be able to 
regulate the flow of work into 
the BMC—and thus the work 
tours—more evenly. , 

More than $133 million is 
marked for mechanization next 
fiscal year, and more will follow. 
The processing of mail will be- 
come more of a materials han- 
dling operation. The intention 
is to use more conveyors to take 
mail from trucks at the docks, 
to carry it into the building for 
processing and to transfer it 
from one machine to another. 


urtesy Kevin Roche, John Dinkeloo & Associates 























The mail processing equip- 
ment itself will be more sophis- 
ticated and more plentiful; 
there will be more letter sorting 
machines, including smaller 
ones designed for a single op- 
erator; more parcel sorting ma- 
chines; automatic container un- 
loaders and other devices to 
make mail handling and mail 
distributing easier and faster. 

“We are going to deliver the 
facilities and the tools we prom- 
ised,” one official said. Admit- 
tedly, the effort will extend over 
several years, but the process is 
under way. 

Employee amenities will re- 
ceive consideration in the new 
construction; the new plants will 
have adequate rest rooms, cafe- 
teria and swing room space. 

continued 
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POSTAL BUILDING PROGRAM 
BULK MAIL CENTERS 


Atlanta, Georgia Jacksonville, Florida 
Chicago, Illinois Kansas City, Missouri 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Los Angeles, California St. Louis, Missouri 
Washington, D.C. Seattle, Washington 
Dallas-Fort Worth, Texas Springfield, Massachusetts 


Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minnesota Memphis, Tennessee 


PREFERENTIAL MAIL FACILITIES 


Albany, New York Manchester, New Hampshire 
Amarillo, Texas Missoula, Montana 
Billings, Montana Montgomery, Alabama 
Brooklyn, New York Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Columbus, Georgia Rapid City, South Dakota 
Hartford, Connecticut Reno, Nevada 
Honolulu, Hawaii Salem, Oregon 
Jackson, Michigan Shreveport, Louisiana 
Kennedy Airport Mail Facility, Syracuse, New York 

New York Waterloo, lowa 
Little Rock, Arkansas Wichita, Kansas 
Madison, Wisconsin Youngstown, Ohio 


Tentative plans call for bulk mail cen- 
ters to be constructed at the following 
additional locations: Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Detroit, Michigan; San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia; Denver, Colorado; Greensboro, 
North Carolina; Des Moines, lowa. 


Auxiliary service facilities are planned 
for Portland, Maine; Buffalo, New York; 
Miami, Florida; New Orleans, Louisiana; 
Bismarck, North Dakota; Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; Houston, Texas; Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma; Billings, Montana; Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Albuquerque, New 
Mexico; and Phoenix, Arizona. 














OLD JOKE shared by the girl bootblack, her customer and audience 
is a mystery today. The stand was in Milwaukee’s old post office 
lobby, and the ladies seem to have wandered over from the 
service windows. But did the girl really shine shoes—or only for 
this picture? In 1923 when this photo and one at left were taken, 
girls had begun to bob their hair, but there was little relief on 
hemlines. Left, newly appointed Postmaster Peter Piasecki gets 
behind counter at employee canteen. At right, and on shoe shine 
stands above, is Superintendent of Mails H. C. Pietsch. 


Parking policy already has 
been revised, and now the U. S. 
Postal Service is authorized to 
acquire area for employee park- 
ing near but not necessarily ad- 
jacent to post offices. Postal offi- 
cials intend to provide employee 
parking if land is available at a 
reasonable price; decisions at 
each location are made on the 
basis of cost and circumstances. 

A prototype comprehensive 
medical unit is being installed at 
Postal Service L Street Head- 
quarters in Washington, and the 
new budget contains some 
$410,000 for similar medical 
units elsewhere. Comprehensive 
units include X-ray, electro- 
cardiogram, diathermy, whirl- 
pool and other equipment and 
are headed by full-time doctors. 
They would be designed for the 
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largest facilities; a smaller ver- 
sion, called a regular medical 
unit, is intended for other post 
offices. 

The $950 million bulk mail 
center network is scheduled for 
completion late in 1975. The 
first BMC, to serve New York 
City, is under construction at 
Jersey City, New Jersey, and is 
expected to be.ready for occu- 
pancy in 1973. Electronic sur- 
veillance systems and visual ob- 
servation posts will be incorpo- 
rated into building design. 

The construction plan also 
calls for two other major facili- 
ties to be built by private capital 
and leased to the Postal Service: 
a new mail handling facility for 
the city of Louisville, Kentucky, 
to be located at the Louisville 
airport, and a new mail facility 
to be located at the Dallas and 
Fort Worth, Texas, regional 
airport. 
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photo by Chalmer Alexander; courtesy Kevin Roche, John Dinkeloo & Associates 





NEW MEDICAL units for major postal installations are being designed; 
besides such essentials as temperature-taking, demonstrated by registered 
nurse Penny Koppenheffer of Providence Hospital and Washington, D.C., 
carrier Stephen M. Brown, medical units would be equipped and staffed 
for sophisticated diagnosis and treatment. Right, lobby of Columbus, 
Indiana, post office reveals walls of mirrored glass looking onto front 
walkway; rural delivery box on counter at left was part of the decoration 


at opening of the post office. 


Several hundred smaller post- 
al facilities also will be built 
under the lease-construction 
program in fiscal 1972. Region- 
al officials will have control of 
those projects. 

Projects, as shown in POST- 
AL LIFE’s tables, were in the 
advanced planning stages in 
May, and they are expected to 
proceed as scheduled; however, 
unforseen difficulties or new re- 
quirements within the next year 
or so could cause some change 
in the program. 

The Army Corps of Engineers 
will be overseeing the construc- 
tion activities. The corps will 
select and acquire sites, design 
new facilities and supervise con- 
struction, inspection and ac- 
ceptance of new buildings. 


The U. S. Postal Service will 
be making use of the Army’s 
extensive experience and will be 
avoiding the necessity of hiring 


a large in-house professional 
staff to handle the engineering 
and supervision of construction. 
The corps is already handling 
postal construction projects at 
Kearney and Jersey City, New 
Jersey; Memphis, Tennessee; 
St. Louis, Missouri; Baltimore, 
Maryland, and Waikiki Station 
in Honolulu, Hawaii. 

All of the above efforts will 
result within a few years in 
many more new facilities being 
available to process the mail and 
provide a better place for our 
employees to work and im- 
proved mail service for all citi- 
zens. ie 








Necessity may be the mother 
of invention, but she’s been 
getting some help in the delivery 
room from postal employees. 
Post office workers come up 
with about 40 bright ideas 
every year that they think are 
worth a patent—the exclusive 
right to the production, sale, 
use or profit from an invention. 

Looking at the variety of 
inventions, it’s hard to figure out 
where these aspiring Edisons get 
their inspiration—from the post 
office or a Sears catalog. Know 
a little boy who needs help 
learning to hit a baseball? Post- 
master William Robinson of Rio 
Vista, California, is the proud 
inventor of a machine that will 
del'ver the ball at the same place 
every time—and at any speed 
up to 90 m.p.h. “It’s great for 
little kids,” said Mr. Robinson. 
“They lose their fear of the ball 


because they know where to 
expect it.” The inventive post- 
master dreamed up his machine 
out of self defense: he has five 
sons and has managed a Babe 
Ruth team for ten years. 
Postal Inspector Ben D. 
Stone, serving as officer-in- 
charge at Joplin, Missouri, con- 
fesses to being “the world’s 
worst tinkerer from way back.” 
One of his inventions—called 
a wide-range injector—is now 
entering commercial production; 
meanwhile, he continues his 
tinkering with a portable heart 
defibrillator—a device to stabi- 
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lize an erratic heartbeat by ‘ad- 
ministering an electric shock. 

The problem is getting enough 
electrical punch into a device 
small enough to be portable. 
“But it works great on rabbits,” 
Mr. Stone says optimistically. 
His son, studying to be a biolo- 
gist, has tested a working model. 
Another son is studying electri- 
cal engineering and a family 
member has suffered from a 
heart ailment. Altogether, Mr. 
Stone says, these influences led 
him to the idea of a portable 
defibrillator. 

Mr. Stone’s wide-range in- 
jector, being manufactured in a 
Jackson, Wyoming, machine 
shop, is a device which controls 
the injection of one liquid into 
another stream of liquid flowing 
under pressure. Used with a 
stream cleaner, the injector 
would enable the operator to 
create hot water or steam at 
will; standard injectors would 
produce only one or the other. 
A Springfield, Missouri, firm 
which does industrial cleaning 


of plants and heavy machinery 
is interested in purchasing Mr. 
Stone’s improved injector. 

But any profit motive is not 
the real reward for Mr. Stone’s 
tinkering. “Sometimes, I just 
feel that I have to work with 
my hands,” he says. 

One of the more prolific in- 
novators is Charles R. Barrows, 
a dispatch expediter in the Indio, 
California, post office. Mr. 
Barrows has invented a “Don’t 
Leave-A-Key” that ejects a car 
key when the ignition is turned 
off, a portable shower unit, and 
a “Turtle-back Motel” for mini- 
bus campers. 

All employee inventions— 
whether a better mouse trap or 
a reusable stamp—must be re- 
ported to the Research and 
Engineering Department before 
the employee applies for a 


patent. Federal regulations re- 
quire that government agencies 
determine an employee’s right 
to claim credit for an invention, 
whether or not it is related to 
his work. Employee’s Invention 

















Coordinator for the U.S. Postal 
Service, Norman Griffin, re- 
views all ideas and recommends 
to the U.S. Patent Office who 
should have title to the patent 
—the employee, the Postal 
Service, or both. An invention 
developed off-the-clock, with 
the employee’s own money and 
equipment, and not related to 
his regular post office job is 
granted to the employee without 
question, even if it may be of 
value to the Postal Service. 

Of the inventions Mr. Griffin 
reviews each year, about 10 per- 
cent are claimed by the postal 
service. These are almost always 
on-the-job developments made 
by an engineer or technical ex- 
pert who waives his right to a 
patent as a matter of course. 

When the postal service is 
interested in an employee idea 
and it recognizes that it is a 
contribution beyond regular 
duties—such as the improve- 
ment of a piece of postal equip- 
ment by a maintenance mechanic 
—the usual reward is a quality 
step increase. “A QSI is an 
annuity for the remainder of an 
employee’s working years and 
a substantial increase to the 
value of his retirement fund,” 
said Mr. Griffin. The Postal 
Service has only been giving the 
monetary recognition for about 
three years, and Mr. Griffin 
admits it was added as an in- 
centive to encourage employee 
inventiveness. “Considering the 
size of our workforce we don’t 
get as many usable employee 
inventions as we should.” 

Although the numbers have 
not been great, a few of the 
inventions have been important 
contributions to postal tech- 
nology. For example, a new 
edger-feeder for letter mail that 


will eliminate the need for 
manual handling between the 
edger-stacker and _ canceling 
operations is the product of 
headquarters engineer William 
Albergo’s creative mind. The 
edger-feeder, which will save 
about’ $1.3 million annually, is 
Mr. Albergo’s second postal 
patent. 

The “flip-over belt” on the 
Mark II facer-canceler is an 
example of ingenuity at the 
working level. Engineers puzzled 
for months trying to develop 
a workable method of turning 


came from a postal technician 
with a rubber garden hose.” 
When it comes to getting out 
of work, postal employees are 
at their imaginative best. City 
carrier Larry M. Point of Hous- 
ton, Texas, had an idea for 
taking the load off his back with 
an anti-gravity satchel filled with 
helium. The Postal Service is 
testing Vicksburg, Mississippi, 
distribution clerk Alfred Las- 
siter’s quick-pull sorting case for 
carriers. Mr. Lassiter’s brain- 
storm would eliminate the need 
for the tie-out of cased mail. 





Inventor Inspector Stone 
indicates his wide-range 
injector installed on a 
steam cleaner; right, 
Mr. Stone and wife 
Delvene clown with a 
magician’s hand chop- 
ping device which he 
built 20 years ago. Mr. 
Stone once made magi- 
cian’s equipment. 











letters over for stamp scanning. 
“They tried all sorts of sophisti- 
cated pick-up and _ turnover 
vacuum systems,” said Mr. 
Griffin. “But the idea finally 


But don’t go submitting an idea 
for an automatic flag-dropper 
on rural letter boxes—about 
two dozen rural carriers have 
beaten you to it. e 
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Reno postmark for Miss Reno, pageant 
winner Helen Bennett. Other mail—city 
and out of town—worked at Reno, 
Nevada, area mail processing center, 
gets a U.S. Postal Service cancellation. 





Most people accept as gospel 
the idea that a straight line rep- 
resents the best line of travel 
between any two points. But, if 
this were always true, our space- 
ships would be shot like a bullet 
straight to the moon, instead of 
orbiting first. And our mail 
routes would criss-cross every 
county in nightmarish profusion 
from West Littletown to East 
Littletown, from North Pump- 
kin Center to South Pumpkin 
Center, etc. 

Once upon a time, this 
straight line travel concept for 
mail had slightly more validity. 
Years ago, the XYZ railroad 
milk run stopped first at West 
Littletown to drop and pick up 
some mail, and, after the cow 
was removed from the tracks, it 
chugged five miles with more 
mail for East Littletown. 

The milk run and the old 
XYZ disappeared about the 
time farmer Brown’s cow was 
run over by a new-fangled hot- 
rod on the new super highway 
through East Littletown. 

But the idea that mail be- 
tween East and West Littletown 


it's Faster 
The Lone 
Around 





should continue to travel only 
five miles is still argued fervent- 
ly by residents of these and 
many other similarly situated 
communities. 

Of course, most mail never 
did travel that way. Even in the 
heyday of the old XYZ, rela- 
tively few communities received 
such direct service. 

The idea that mail should go 
by the shortest routes between 
all receiving points has never 
been practical throughout the 
world’s postal history with the 
possible exception of ancient 
times when only royalty enjoyed 
postal services and monarchs 
could dispatch couriers posthaste 
straight to any given points with 
the admonition that their heads 
would become the postage due 
should they dally along the way. 

The point of all this is that 
the newly-expanded Area Mail 
Processing program by the Post- 
al Service for more efficient han- 
dling of mail flies in the face of 
the “straight line” of travel idea. 

Public understanding of how 
and why “AMP” works can 
speed public acceptance and 
success for this program. 

Everyone in the Postal Serv- 
ice should understand the sound 
principles behind this program, 
and be able to answer questions 
of the little old lady (as well as 
the big young businessman) 






about why letters from towns 
only a few miles apart—as the 
crow flies—travel 50 miles or 
so to a centrally located Main- 
town. 

Another frequent question 
that is often raised is why mail 
for strictly local delivery must 
go 50 miles or so to Maintown 
for processing and then come 
50 miles back. 

Several key points are im- 
portant in providing an under- 
standing of why these seemingly 
senseless procedures make very 
good sense. 

It is obvious, for example, 
that mail deposited on any given 
day cannot ordinarily be deliv- 
ered in any case until the next 
day. 

From a service standpoint, it 
would make no difference to the 
customer if the letter went all 
the way to Timbuktu for proc- 
essing, provided it is delivered 
the next day. 

Of course, nothing as out- 
landish as that happens, but it 
illustrates the main point—that 
the customer’s proper concern 
is fast, safe delivery and not 
ordinarily the steps that are 
taken between deposit and de- 
livery. 

The Postal Service’s emphas- 
sis today on service standards 
requiring next-day first class 
mail delivery within local areas 
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is another basic reason why 
AMP is being expanded. 

By concentrating much mail 
processing for a given area in a 
single postal facility large 
enough to utilize more advanced 
equipment, mail processing for 
the entire area can be handled 
more efficiently and in time to 
insure next-day deliveries of 
preferential mail to all points 
within the area. 

Obviously, a West Littletown 
or a North Pumpkin Center 
does not have the local mail 
volume or the space to justify 
installation of new mechaniza- 
tion capable of processing mil- 
lions of pieces of mail in a 
single evening tour. 








AMP’s Authorized 


atlanta _ new york 
Ft. Lauderdale, FL Binghamton, NY 
Gainesville, GA Flushing, NY 
Macon, GA Rochester, NY 
Greensboro, NC Suffern, NY 
Kinston, NC Syracuse, NY 
ere ae philadelphia 


Spartanburg, SC 


Harrisburg, PA 
Lehigh Valley, PA 


boston Scranton, PA 
rs ee om st. louis 
ortland, M . Charl MO 
Framingham, MA oe 
Pittsfield, MA 
Worcester, MA Eureka, CA 
Concord, NH Inglewood, CA 
on : Pasadena, CA 
cincinnati Sacramento, CA 
Canton, OH San Diego, CA 
Chillicothe, OH Santa Ana, CA 
Dayton, OH Santa Rosa, CA 
Toledo, OH Van Nuys, CA 
Ft. Wayne, IN Whittier, - 
Honoiulu, H 
dallas ° ; 
Shreveport, LA Reno, NV 
seattle 
denver Portland, OR 
Phoenix, AZ Seattle. WA 
Coiorado Springs, CO ‘ 
‘ washington 
memphis 
Mobile, AL Norfolk, VA 
minneapolis ee 
St. Paul, MN Oklahoma City, OK 
Tulsa, OK 
Omaha, NE 


List current when POSTAL. LIFE went 


to press. 








But it is possible, and sensi- 
ble, to concentrate mail for an 
entire area at larger sectional 
centers or other large post 
offices which can handle big 
mail processing equipment. The 
process also provides economies 
expected to help keep down 
rising expenses. 

An added AMP service bonus 
is faster handling and dispatch 
of outgoing mail from the stra- 
tegically-located larger facility. 
It has the needed transportation 
immediately available, includ- 
ing flights for airmail and space- 
available first class mail. 

For deliveries within the area, 
contract transportation also is 
already in operation out of the 
sectional centers, with few ex- 
ceptions, using many daily star 
route roundtrips between this 
AMP main office and the asso- 
ciated two dozen or so smaller 
offices. 

This pattern can best be dem- 
onstrated to the customer by 
showing the central facility as 
the hub of a wheel, with the 
spokes roughly indicative of the 
contract routes. 

Even when these sound serv- 
ice concepts are understood, ob- 
jections to AMP may be en- 
countered based on arguments 
not directly related to service. 

These will reflect a civic con- 
cern that “our city will lose its 
identifying postmark.” 

This concern is understand- 
able to some extent, because 
most AMP mail will be post- 
marked only with the first three 
digits of the ZIP Code of the 
SCF or hub office, together with 
the state abbreviation. No single 
office, including the main proc- 
essing office, gets favored with 
its own postmark on the general 
run of mail processed. 





Dogwood queen E. G. Sawyer wants a 
Fairhope, Alabama, cancellation; 
letter will be handied at home, 
others will go to Mobile area mail 
center where they get USPS postmark. 





However, the Postal Service 
is. sensitive to civic pride and 
all AMP projects include a 
standard requirement that all 
AMP offices must make avail- 
able to customers who want 
local postmarks on their letters 
a specific deposit point for that 
purpose. All mail so deposited 
gets the local postmark. 

Obviously, local businesses, 
which are using meters increas- 
ingly nowadays, also have no 
problem if they want to retain 
the local postmark. They simply 
put it on the meter imprint. 

Today, with AMP proven 
successful at several points— 
as at Framingham, MA—and 
with earlier technical problems 
mostly resolved, a total of 51 
AMP projects has been ap- 
proved for implementation dur- 
ing calendar 1971. 

As Regional Directors rec- 
ommend new AMP centers the 
total will expand substantially 
within the next few years. 

There is no question now that 
AMP will provide a significant 
change for improved mail han- 
dling. a 








JACK WATSON: a postmaster employees can talk to 


“It takes teamwork to be No. 1.” 
Those may sound like the 
words of Nebraska football 
coach Bob Devaney whose team 
was rated No. 1 in the nation 
for the past season. But actual- 
ly those are the words of Fort 
Worth Postmaster Jack Watson 
whose Office is consistently rated 
No. 1 in productivity among the 
largest 78 offices in the nation. 
The Fort Worth office has 
been at the top of the rankings 
in most accounting periods for 
the past several years. Produc- 
tivity runs 1,400 to 1,500 
weighted total pieces handled 
per distribution hour. Under the 
scoring system, a letter counts 
as one and a parcel as 8. 
Asked point blank why Fort 
Worth is No. 1, Postmaster Wat- 
son has a ready answer: “I wish 


I could contribute it all to good 
management, but we have team- 
work all the way through.” 

In the course of a day with 





J. C. Killingsworth sorts sacks 





Jack Watson, the reasons are 
more thoroughly defined, but he 
keeps coming back to that word 
teamwork. A walk on the work- 
room floor with Jack and one 
sees what he means. Everyone 
is on the same team. They’ve 
got a smile for Jack and he’s 
got a smile for them. He gets a 
first name greeting or an even 
more friendly, “Hi ya, Jackson.” 
Watson answers in kind. 

(“Now don’t say they all love 
me,” Watson tells the POSTAL 
LIFE reporter, “because they 
don’t.’’) 

But Jack Watson and Leonard 
Miller, his Director of Opera- 
tions, don’t ascribe all of Fort 
Worth’s success to congeniality. 
Watson frankly admits that low 
employee turnover is helping 
things these days. And Miller 
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says even an old building—Fort 
Worth’s was occupied in 1933 
—can be helpful. 

The Postmaster points out 
that, because of the recession, 
turnover has been down to less 
than 5 percent in recent months. 
With an average of 1,960 em- 
ployees on the rolls, there were 
only 90 separations in a recent 
six month period, and that in- 
cluded 14 temporary subs and 
13 sub postal assistants. 

Miller, who has been in a 
supervisory capacity for 26 
years, says that space problems 
make you work harder. “It’s like 
bailing out Niagara Falls with a 
three-gallon bucket,” he says. 

The Fort Worth building is 
no planner’s dream. But there 
has been recent help in that a 
large piece of railroad property 
to the rear of the building was 
converted last year for postal 
use. And along with it came a 





J. P. ASHLEY: JR., letter carrier, presi- 
dent of NALC branch: “Employees are 
more dedicated down here . . . We've got 
a happier bunch of employees and old 
Jack is about one of the most con- 
genial boys you'll ever meet. You can 
go to his office and discuss about any- 
thing you want to and you know you’re 
going to get a fair shake. Fort Worth is 
just a good town and we just have a 
good post office.” 





50 runout sack sorting system. 
The dock on the railroad prop- 
erty is 30 feet short of a quarter 
of a mile. 

Postmaster Watson says you 
can overcome space problems 
by a little ingenuity. He points 


to the double labeling of distri- 
bution cases so that they can be 
used for two different kinds of 
distribution. “When we don’t 
have enough room upstairs to 
work the mail,” he explains, 
“we go downstairs to where the 
cases are double-labeled. When 
you got space problems, you 
look for ways to get around 
them.” 


Patricia Wise sweeps letter 
sorting machine. At manual 
case below, clerk Roy Brooks 
sorts into double-labeled 
boxes; the system means twice 
as much use for floor space. 


Watson is also eager for more 
work. He now has two 12-posi- 
tion letter sorting machines with 
a third being installed with ZIP 
Code translating capability. He 


worries about keeping three 
machines busy, although the 
two are now operating for 16 
hours a day. 

“We can easily handle half 
again the volume of mail we 
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got,” Watson says. The volume 
last year was 852,361,100 first- 
handling pieces. 

The office is also a sectional 
center with 64 associate offices. 
Other statistics include 18 sta- 
tions, 410 city delivery routes, 
and 10 rural routes. 

Watson keeps reminding his 
employees and the business 
community that the office is No. 

continued 
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NO: i continued 


GENERAL WHITFIELD 


1. The employees all seem to 
realize and try harder, as if they 
were No. 2. 

The business community’s at- 
titude was shown in 1969 when 
leaders put on a postal employ- 
ees’ appreciation night. Post- 
master General Blount spoke to 
the more than 2,000 people who 
attended, including 1,400 postal 
employees and their spouses. 

Postmaster Watson gets a 
daily report on productivity. 
That way, he explains, you can 





GENERAL WHITFIELD, mail handler: 
“We got it all together. Everybody works 
well together. We get along.” 





find out if something went 
wrong the previous day and 
why. 

He’s also conscious of the 
Office’s minutes per delivery, 
which are not included in the 
productivity ratings. For Fort 
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Worth, a recent accounting 
period showed 1.089 minutes 
per delivery, and 5.2 pieces per 
delivery. The minutes (MPD) 
were the second best among the 
top 12 offices in the Dallas 
region. 

In that walk through the 





Operations Director Miller: 
negotiating a sea of sacks. 


workroom floor, it was noticed 
that all supervisors were wear- 


MRS. CHARLENE CANNON, clerk: 
“We've got good morale, good people, 
good management. The postmaster’s 
been on the workroom floor and knows 
what it’s like.” 








ing coats and ties. When the 
LSM was stopped for a few 
minutes, operators got up to 
help load. In the basement 
maintenance shop, Watson re- 
marked: “We’ve got the best 
technicians in the world. Give 
them an idea and they'll come 
up with it.” 

The tour includes a stop at 
the tour superintendent’s meet- 
ing, where parcel damage is the 
topic for discussion. The meet- 
ings are weekly affairs in which 
the line foremen get briefed and 
talk over problems. 

The swing rooms, locker 
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A. M. LEAL 


rooms and eating areas are kept 
clean. The workroom area is 
also neat and orderly. 

If productivity is high, how 
is Fort Worth’s service? “We 
get very few complaints,” says 
Watson. “We cut back on Satur- 
day lobby hours, but we left five 
stations open around the city in 
locations so that everyone can 
get at them easily.” He also 
cites the attitude of the business 
community to buffet his quality 
of service argument. 

Postmaster Watson started 
with the post office in 1945. He 





CLIFFORD PROFFITT, clerk: “We just 
keep at it. Why do we keep at it so 
well? Because of pride. Especially 
among the older workers, we got pride.” 





served in supervisor jobs and 
spent four years with the region 
as an organization services offi- 
cer before he was named post- 


CLIFFORD PROFFITT 


master in 1966. 

To a reporter, the secret for 
Fort Worth’s success is hard to 
capture. But it seems to be sum- 
med up in a good climate within 
the post office, in the fact that 





J. P. ASHLEY, JR. 


there are communications be- 
tween groups, and—maybe most 
important of all—everyone has 
respect for everyone else, from 
the union leader to the top 
brass. w 








"... Oh the mail service is great, but they're getting sick 
and tired of moving their huts! 








Fulton Caldwell is a hand- 
some young man of 34. He’s 
well-dressed in the latest striped 
shirt, sports a neat beard and 
speaks with the intelligent as- 
surance of a man on his way up. 

Looking at him, it’s hard to 
believe that only six years ago 
Fulton Caldwell was an alcoholic 
who for more than 12 years 
lived by and for the bottle. His 
drinking became a progessively 
greater burden to his family, to 
his fellow clerks in the Los An- 
geles post office and to his own 
well-being. Eventually, he lost 
all. 


Caldwell was more fortunate 
than most alcoholics, however. 
He was guided into Alcoholics 
Anonymous and with the help 
and sympathy of recovered al- 
coholics he was able to achieve 
sobriety and a new start for 
himself. Today he works in the 
Chicago post office on _ the 
Postal Service’s Program for Al- 
coholic Recovery trying to reach 
some of the estimated 37,500 
postal employees who are 
gripped by the tragedy of alco- 
holism. 

“You can’t understand what 
it’s like unless you’ve been there 
yourself,” said Caldwell, telling 
his story with obvious convic- 











in the PAR living room at Chicago post office, 
Fulton Caldwell gives pep talk to PAR member 
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tion. “That’s why AA helped 
me. | believe the AA 
people because they knew what 
I was going through.” This idea 
that only a recovered alcoholic 
can understand the torment of 
an alcoholic, and that alcohol- 
ism is a complete and treatable 
disease is the basis of the Pro- 
gram for Alcoholic Recovery 
(PAR) now operating in the 
San Francisco, Chicago and 
Boston Post Office. PAR coun- 
selors, all of whom have been 


could 


recovered alcoholics for at least 
three years, serve as personal 
examples of problem drinkers 
who kicked the habit and ac- 











quaint alcoholic employees with 
all of the methods available for 
overcoming their problem. 

PAR was established with 
the hope that it could help 
otherwise competent postal em- 
ployees overcome alcoholism 
and remain on the job as pro- 
ductive workers. 

And so far, this hope has 
been a reality. In San Francisco, 
the post office PAR office has 
been operative for 26 months, 
and 65 alcoholics are “recov- 
ered”—which means by PAR 
definition they have rehabili- 
tated their work life and have 
not had a drink for at least one 
year. Another 145 employees 
of the 208 PAR members are 
well on their way to recovery. 
PAR at the Chicago post office 
was established in April, 1970, 
and 75 percent of the 174 mem- 


bers have shown improvement. 


The Boston program, begun in 
June, 1970, has a success rate 
of 83 percent for 183 members. 
Such results are among the high- 
est for any similar program in 
government or out, and to date 
the Postal Service has received 
150 inquiries about the PAR 
plan from private businesses 
concerned with the same prob- 
lem. 

PAR’s unusual achievement 
can be attributed to a well- 
thought-out program. Recov- 
ered alcoholics like Fulton 
Caldwell are full-time counse- 
lors available for guidance right 
in the post office. They rely on 
their own experience in their 
confidential sessions with em- 
ployees. They recruit PAR 
members in four ways: Some 
39 percent just walk in after 
hearing about the program. 
About 38 percent are referred 
by the supervisors. Another 14 


percent come as a result of an 
adverse action initiated because 
of their drinking. The PAR post 
office promises to regard drink- 
ing as an illness, to suspend dis- 
ciplinary action, and to remove 
all record of it from the file of 
an employee who performs up 
to PAR and resumes good work 
habits. 


PAR members, with their 
counselors’ aid, explore the 
available avenues for recovery 
in their community and their 
relative cost and success rates. 
Although most choose Alcohol- 
ics Anonymous membership, 
others find that psychotherapy, 
religious guidance or medical 
treatment is best for them. 

PAR is the brainchild of 
Stanley K. Day, a former postal 
finance division chief in Head- 
quarters. Day, also a recovered 
alcoholic, was certain there was 
a way to bring help to the many 
others who could not conquer 
their problem alone. So six 
years ago Day turned his ana- 
lytical talents to determining the 
probabie extent of alcoholism 
in the Postal Service. 

He began with available na- 
tional studies which reveal that 
more than nine million Ameri- 
cans suffer from alcoholism and 
that no background, age, posi- 
tion in life, sex, or level of edu- 
cation is immune. 

“These are shattering statis- 
tics,” said Day, “but they’re 


real.” 
Day made his point and the 


Program for Alcoholic Recov- 
ery had a modest beginning in 
the San Francisco post office in 
November, 1968. Its success 
was repeated in Boston and Chi- 
cago. 

“We can’t afford not to do 
it,” said Day. “It just makes 


good business sense to invest $1 
when you know you'll get back 
$5.” Postmaster General Win- 
ton M. Blount agreed and on 
December 8, 1970, he directed 
the preparation of a five-year 
program and budget for PAR. 
But PAR is more than good 
business. “I know it’s saving 
money,” said Henry McGee, 
Postmaster of Chicago. “But it 
would be worth doing if it cost 
us money. It’s saving lives.” 
Supervisors are also enthusi- 
astic about PAR, much to the 
satisfaction of the counselors. 
“They've been very helpful. 
We’ve had supervisors bring 
drunk employees up here per- 
sonally,” said Caldwell. “Sev- 
enty-four of our members are 
supervisor referrals.” This re- 
action is understandable con- 
sidering the alternatives super- 
visors had in the past. They 
could cover up for the alcoholic, 
but his work was substandard 
and his fellow workers had to 
shoulder the burden. Or they 
could initiate disciplinary ac- 
tion, leaving the employee’s 
problem unsolved and his fam- 
ily to suffer. “But now that 
there’s PAR, it’s no favor to 
anyone to hide an employee’s 
drinking,” said Day. 
Postmaster McGee agrees, 
but feels the climate is improv- 
ing. “In the past, there’s been 
a social stigma to supporting an 
alcoholism program, But most 
enlightened persons today un- 
derstand that it is a universal 
illness and are sympathetic.” 
Undoubtedly, though, the 
best testimony for PAR will be 
the alcoholic recoveries it leaves 
across the country. And as one 
counselor put it, “Miracles are 
the rule here, not the excep- 
tion.” ie 
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NATCHEZ TRACE 


post road in the wilderness 
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] hey came abruptly, riding out of 


the wilderness from Nashville, two 
intense unsmiling men impatient to 
be across the river, handed John 
Gordon the paper which had been 
initialed G. G. by the Postmaster 
General himself. 

“The bearer, James Lyon, travels 
on public service from this to the 
Natchez in company with an agent 
employed by the Charge d’Affaires 
of the French Republic residing near 
the government of the United States. 
All postmasters and agents of this 
department are re- 


mail service to the Spanish frontier. 
He ordered a weekly mail run which 
was to cover the 500-odd miles be- 
tween Nashville and Natchez in 10 
days, and he sent a special agent to 
the territory with orders to speed 
the mails. At intervals, Granger em- 
ployed express posts—cocky young 
riders who would gallop up the 
Trace, wave credentials giving them 
priority over the regular mails and 
arrogantly demand a horse and food 
and be quick about it. 

In autumn, 1803, the post route 


William Colbert, a Chickasaw chief, 
on a trading post and ferry at the 
Duck River, about 50 miles south- 
west of Nashville. 

For a long way after Gordon’s 
ferry, the travelers had the benefit of 
a road which the army had cut 
through the Trace that year and the 
year before. Granger’s predecessor, 
Postmaster General Joseph Haber- 
sham, had thrust that project upon 
the War Department when the Trace 
mail run bogged down. He had es- 
tablished service in January, 1800, 





quested to yield 
them every neces- 
sary aid and as- 
sistance soas to fa- 
cilitate and expe- 
dite their progress 
to the Natchez.” 

The one in the 
rough clothes of 
the frontier would 
be Jim Lyon. And 
the other—was he 
French? 

John Gordon 
ferried the men 
across the Duck 
River and watch- 














by contract with 
Abijah Hunt who 
was made post- 
master at Natchez. 
Decrying “the bad- 
ness of the road 

. .an Indian foot- 
path very devious 
& narrow,” Haber- 
sham suggested to 
the Secretary of 
War that a little 
road work would 
help “preserve the 
health & activity 
& the morals” of 
peacetime troops. 








ed them disappear 
down the Natchez 
Trace into the wild lands of the 
Chickasaws. The urgent message 
had the tone of the other emergency 
measures ordered by Postmaster 
General Gideon Granger since the 
crisis in October, 1802, when Span- 
ish authorities in New Orleans had 
suddenly withdrawn permission for 
American flatboats to land and un- 
load goods at the port. 

President Jefferson had been calm 
enough in his message to Congress 
in December, reassuring American 
farmers and merchants who were 
clamoring for war. But ear.y in the 
new year, Postmaster General 
Granger began to press for better 


Jefferson, 


swarmed with rumors that the United 
States was going to take over the 
Spanish territory, and then even the 
10-day mail was not enough. Post- 
master General Granger ordered 
mail contractor Benjamin Joslin to 
get the mail to Natchez in eight 
days, running men and horses at 
night, stationing fresh mounts every 
30 miles. 

And now came the two strangers. 
It all meant more business for 
Gordon, former Indian scout and 
fighter, close friend of General An- 
drew Jackson and in 1796-7 Nash- 
ville’s first postmaster. He had given 
it up to go into partnership with 


Napoleon 


The army road 
led the travelers 
through the Ten- 
nessee River bottom to the ferry 
operated by the Chickasaw chief, 
Major George Colbert, who charg- 
eda dollar for a man and horse. 
Expensive, but the travelers paid 
and were floated across the cold, 
gray river to a clearing amid the 
thick canebrakes on the opposite 
shore. 

The horses clambered up the 
steep bank, found the road again 
and followed it another 40 miles 
until it petered out, and then for 
almost 200 miles through the Chick- 
asaw nation the travelers had only 
the Trace in the wilderness. The path 
ascended hilly country, passed 
continued 
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“TRACE continued 


through a rough and broken land- 
scape and in places vanished into 
bushes and underbrush. Not until 
Snake Creek did the army road pick 
up again; the country began to level 
out and the horses could go faster 
along the Trace to Grindstone Ford 
on the Bayou Pierre. The swamp 
was soft yet, despite the cold, and 
difficult for the horses, but they 
were two months ahead of the rains 
which would turn the marshes to 
mire. An earlier traveler had written 
that his horse sank “up to the sad- 
dle-skirts at every step.” He warned: 
“The bottom is stiff clay; and horses 
sometimes stick so fast that they 
cannot be extricated, but are left to 
die.” Lorenzo Dow, an itinerant 
preacher, noted that against those 
kinds of conditions only the post 
rider attempted to maintain a sched- 
ule. 

The road improved steadily the 
last 70 miles to Natchez. The settle- 
ment had no inns, but its hospitality 
was already famous, and the road 
weary, mud-spattered travelers per- 
mitted themselves dinner with a 
Natchez family and a night under a 
roof before they pushed on into the 
wilderness toward New Orleans. 
They arrived November 23. 

It was probably Laussat, Napo- 
leon’s personal representative, who 
traveled the rude post road with Jim 
Lyon’ under the passport given by 
Postmaster General Granger. Seven 
days after the two men reached New 
Orleans, Spanish authorities, who 
had been putting it off for three 
years, suddenly assembled in full 
military ceremony and transferred 
Louisiana to France. On December 
20, the French passed the vast em- 
pire to the United States. 

The Louisiana which La Salle 
claimed for Louis XIV of France in 
1682 extended from the Appalach- 
ian Mountains to the Rockies—al- 
most a million square miles. France 
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Jost it all in the French and Indian 
War. Treaties of 1762-3 gave the 
land west of the Mississippi to Spain 
and the land east to the victorious 
British. The United States, in turn, 
took the eastern section from Britain 
in 1783 after the Revolution. 

In 1800, Spanish Louisiana 
tempted Napoleon, and the military 
leader deliberated for a time be- 
tween empire in Europe and empire 
in America. 

He concluded a secret agreement 
with King Carlos IV of Spain by 
which Louisiana would be returned 
to France in exchange for a king- 
dom to be cut out of Italy. Word of 
the secret swap reached Thomas 
Jefferson in 1801, a few months 
after he became President of the 
United States. 

Napoleon sent troops to Santo 
Domingo—today’s Dominican Re- 
public—in the autumn of 1801 with 
orders to reconquer the French 
colony and to proceed to Louisiana. 
But the Dominicans, under their 
black Napoleon, Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture, held off the French nearly a 
year until yellow fever almost de- 
stroyed the invaders. 

Toussaint’s successes gave Jeffer- 
son the time he needed. Granger’s 
posts kept the President abreast of 
the situation in Mississippi, and the 
crisis caused by the closing of the 
New Orleans port gave him his op- 
portunity. He sent his friend James 
Monroe, fresh from three years as 
governor of Virginia, to France to 
bargain for the purchase of New 
Orleans. 

Monroe, reaching Paris in mid- 
April, 1803, was shocked when U.S. 
Minister to France Robert R. Liv- 
ingston told him of a startling new 
proposal from Napoleon. 

“It is not only New Orleans that 
I will cede,” Napoleon said, “it is 
the whole colony without any reser- 
vation.” 


Had he any instructions to cover 
that contingency, inquired Living- 
ston. None, responded Monroe, and 
then on his own authority he agreed 
to purchase all of Louisiana for $15 
million—$13 million more than 
Congress had appropriated for his 
mission. 

Napoleon was free to embark 
upon the decade of conquest which 
made him master of most of Europe 
until his disastrous invasion of 
Russia in 1812. President Jefferson, 
meanwhile, set out to build post 
roads to New Orleans. 

They would prove to be a surer 
path to empire than conquest. With- 
out newspapers and letters from the 
east, Jefferson knew, Mississippi set- 
lers could not nourish their sense of 
national identity and might in time 
develop separatist sentiments. Com- 
munications borne along _ the 
Natchez Trace by the indefatigable 
post riders would strengthen the set- 
tlers’ sense of belonging and re- 
assure their position within the 
United States. 

The commercial importance of 
the Trace had grown steadily as 
American settlers filled Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Ohio and other western 
lands during the latter eighteenth 
century. 

Farmers of the rich Ohio Valley 
lands and the Natchez district loaded 
their flour, cotton, sugar, tobacco 
and other produce onto flatboats 
and floated them down the Ohio and 
Cumberland Rivers into the Missis- 
sippi and south to New Orleans. 
The boats, which could not return 
upstream, were broken up and sold 
for firewood, and the Americans 
took their Spanish dollars and gold 
and goods home by the only avail- 
able route—the Natchez Trace. 

Some Kentucky boatmen obtained 
horses for the 500-mile trek; many 
merely walked. They were proud of 
their hardiness, readily accepted 
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bets that they could beat the post 
rider to Nashville and occasionally 
collected. Trace legend tells of 
“walking Johnson, the greatest pe- 
destrian of his day who beat the 
mail three times.” 

A contemporary traveler de- 
scribed the Kentucks: “They were a 
wild and fierce looking set; their 
hair was long and uncombed. .. .” 
They were sunburned and dirty; 
“their dress a shirt and trousers of 
canvass, black, greasy, and some- 
times in tatters”; beards eighteen 
days old; “their appearance was al- 
together savage.” 

So much wealth and commerce 
traveling the Trace inevitably at- 
tracted outlaws. Samuel Mason, his 
sons Tom and John and their band 
preyed on Trace travelers from 
1801-3. That year President Jeffer- 
son offered a reward of $400 to 
“any Citizen or Indian who shall 
apprehend one or more of the Ban- 
ditti who have been guilty of attack- 
ing, robbing & murdering persons 





on the road to the Indian country 
between Nashville and Natchez.” 
Shortly after, two members of his 
gang tomahawked Mason, brought 
his head to Washington, Mississippi, 
and asked for the reward, but they 
were promptly identified as horse 
thieves, convicted? and hanged. 

Early in 1804, President Jefferson 
authorized W. C. C. Claiborne, gov- 
ernor of the Mississippi territory, to 
establish a post route between 
Natchez and New Orleans. Clai- 
borne, who went to New Orleans to 
take charge of Louisiana, wrote to 
Secretary of State James Madison 
about difficulties in receiving official 
communications. “The Rider is fre- 
quently delayed by indisposition, 
High Water, or the loss of his Horse, 
and until the road can be settled, 

these inconveniences cannot be 
guarded against.” 

Postmaster General Granger de- 
manded roads. 

After a long legislative struggle 
Congress appropriated $6,000 for 
Trace work in April, 1806, and five 
days later made available another 
$6,400 for a Granger pet project: a 
more direct southern road from the 
Athens, Georgia, frontier due west 
to New Orleans. 

Work on both routes was com- 
pleted by 1809. Granger, authorized 
by Jefferson to improve the Natchez 
Trace, drew up plans for the re- 
clearing of the old army road and 
construction of the missing link; the 
traveled way was to be four feet 
wide with brush cut back another 
four feet on each side. 

George Haller was low bidder on 
the contract; he agreed to clear the 
road for $4 per mile from Nashville 
to the Tennessee River and $7 per 
mile into the Chickasaw lands. 
Bridging would cost 66 and two- 
thirds cents per foot, and cause- 
waying 76 cents a yard. 

But the decline of the Trace was 


inevitable. New Orleans’ entry into 
the United States diminished the 
need for a way station at Natchez; 
commerce and the mail service 
shifted their focus to the growing, 
bustling port city. 

Steam ultimately triumphed over 
the Trace. Robert Fulton and 
former Minister to France Robert 
R. Livingston were operating the 
New Orleans, first steamboat on the 
Mississippi, in 1811. Within the 
next decade, returning Kentucks 
swiftly abandoned the long walk in 
favor of deck passage on steamboats 
ascending the river. 

The mails, more slowly than other 
commerce but as surely, gave up 
north-south land routes like the 
Trace in favor of the easier river 
route. In 1827, the postal service 
confirmed the superiority of the 
southern post road by establishing 
the first steamboat mail service; it 
ran between Mobile, Alabama, and 
New Orleans, by-passing the treach- 
erous area of swamps and streams 
between the gulf cities and speeding 
the mail beyond any capacity of the 
Natchez Trace. 

By 1830, Louisville, Memphis 
and other river towns were peti- 
tioning for steamboat mail service. 
That decade steam railroads began 
to lay the land transportation net- 
work which would make trains the 
most important means of transpor- 
tation of the nineteenth century. 

Steam drained the Trace of its 
traffic and left it to the encroaching 
forests and grasslands. In 1940, in 
response to a U.S. Senate inquiry 
into the possibility of establishing a 
parkway along the Trace, the Na- 
tional Park Service of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior submitted the 
excellent report on which this arti- 
cle is based. In the 1960’s sections 
of the ancient Indian footpath be- 
came modern highway which today’s 
tourists drive at 60 miles an hour. @ 
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BOSTON REGION 

Sub carrier Ronald Medeiros, 
of Fall River, Massachusetts, 
had a_busier-than-usual day. 
While delivering his motorized 
route, he heard a cry for help 
and spotted Mrs. Mary Daniel 
and her three small children 
stranded by fire on a second 
story balcony. Mr. Medeiros 
called the fire department, 
helped catch the youngsters who 
jumped from the balcony and 
then climbed a ladder to help 
bring Mrs. Daniel down to 
safety. This happened a few 
blocks away from an earlier 
emergency where an elderly cus- 
tomer collapsed. Mr. Medeiros 
gave him mouth-to-mouth re- 
suscitation in an unsuccessful 


attempt to save the man’s life. 
* * * 
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“| think that’s what they mean 
by WOMEN’S LIP!” 
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MEMPHIS REGION 
Third-generation letter carrier 
Tim Stafford, of Biloxi, Missis- 
sippi, has been named Outstand- 
ing Young Man of the Year by 
the North Biloxi Jaycees. 

The 29-year-old carrier has 
been with the Postal Service 
eight years. His father, Eddie E. 
Stafford, Jr., who joined the 
post office in 1941 at the age of 
18, is now assistant superin- 
tendent of mails. 

And Eddie’s father, Eddie, 


Sr., carried for some 36 years. 


PHILADELPHIA REGION 
This summer when a city carrier 
from California meets a rural 
carrier from Iowa, in Middle- 
sex, New Jersey they'll have 
more to discuss than delivery 
services. They'll be competing 
against each other and 300 to 
500 other experts for the World 
Horseshoe Pitching Champion- 
ship. 

Left-handed Glen “Red” 
Henton, of Maquoketa, Iowa, 
was state champion seven years 
in a row, and Jerry Schneider, 
of Pico Rivera, California, held 
his state championship in 1962, 
1966 and 1968. Red finished 
seventh in last year’s world 
match, and Jerry was thirteenth. 
They were tied 47-47 in their 
all-postal match before Red 
scored three points to win. The 


co-workers first competed in 
1962. Some 5,000 spectators 
are expected at the 1971 con- 
test. Players will compete for 
some $20,000 in prizes, includ- 
ing $1,500 for first place. 


SAN FRANCISCO REGION 

Heroic efforts by countless 
postal workers returned opera- 
tions to normal within days of 
the Los Angeles earthquake, 
but it will be some time yet 
before all damaged facilities 
have been repaired or rebuilt. 


LaVerne Olson 


More than two dozen postal 
employees were injured by the 
quake; several San Fernando 
Valley postal facilities were 
damaged, including branches at 
Sylmar Veterans Hospital and 





Elmo Marvin 

















Olive View Hospital. The medi- 
cal buildings themselves suf- 
fered severe damage and much 
loss of life. 


Superintendent LaVerne Olson 
led the clean-up operations 
at Sylmar postal branch. Dur- 
ing the search for survivors, 
another postal employee, Joseph 
Di Nicolo, found his brother-in- 
law, Frank Carbonaro, a hos- 
pital chef, who had lain trapped 
in the Sylmar hospital ruins for 
two and a half days. Mr. 
Carbonaro was suffering from 
fatigue and a broken hand. 

James Norton, superintend- 
ent of Olive View branch, was 
injured when his new building, 
occupied only two months 
earlier, collapsed. Postal opera- 
tions have been returned to the 
old branch building which sur- 
vived the quake unscathed. 

*x * * 

“As soon as word came of the 
oil on our beach, rejiggering of 
schedules became necessary,” 
said Kenneth Strom, postmaster 
of Pacifica, California. “We got 
the mail out, but most of our 
postal people, especially the 
kids, wanted to help rescue the 
helpless birds and clear the mess 
from the beach. 

“Some waded into the surf 
to retrieve oil-drenched birds, 
while others wrapped the vic- 
tims in cloths, passed them on 
to an improvised aid station 
where others tried to remove 
sludge with vegetable and min- 
eral oil. The few surviving birds 
were bundled in warm cloths, 
placed gently in boxes and 
taken to the SPCA office in San 
Francisco.” 


WASHINGTON, D.C., REGION 
The young Maryland farmer got 
his first taste of postal service 


with a star route contract some 
19 years ago when he served 
some 100 customers in addition 
to plowing his fields and tending 
his horses and cows. After two 
years’ Army service, Edward F. 
Griffith returned to the Upper 
Marlboro, Maryland, post office 
in 1956, where he was taken on 
as a PFS-3 temporary custodial 
laborer. 

Climbing steadily up the 
ladder of promotion to tem- 
porary distribution and window 
clerk, then career clerk, fore- 
man of mails, to superintendent 
of mails, Mr. Griffith was named 
Officer-in-Charge in January, 
1970. Thirteen months later, 
the Washington Regional Man- 
agement Selection Board an- 
nounced his appointment to 
postmaster in accord with the 
new merit selection policy. 

* * * 





Mrs. John Perry, of Bethesda, 
Maryland, mailed a package of 
cookies to her son, a student at 
Cornell University at Ithaca, 
New York. With what she in- 
tended to be a touch of levity, 
Mrs. Perry inscribed this legend 
on the address side of the pack- 
age: “Do not shake—my son is 
hungry!” 

Young Perry received the 
package three months later. The 
contents, although pretty well 
aged and decidedly shaken, 
appeared to be intact. The par- 
cel had been opened and re- 
sealed several times, and the 
Customs stamps and other in- 
dicia on the wrapping provided 
prooi positive that during its 
journey through the mails the 
package had been sent to and 
returned from the Peoples Re- 
public of Hungary. = 


* * * 











A surveillance camera triggered during a holdup caught substitute 
carrier William A. Cartwright as he vaulted the counter in pursuit 
of armed robbers fleeing Congress Heights Station in Washington, 
D.C. Mr. Cartwright was able to point out their direction to postal 
inspectors and police who 35 minutes later arrested three juveniles 
and recovered $452.90. One of the youths, armed with an automatic 
pistol, had held postal employees at bay while the others climbed 
over the counter and rifled screenline cash drawers. As they left, 
the armed youth fired a parting shot into a light fixture, and carrier 
Cartwright set out after them. He was officially commended for his 
courageous act. 
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Send letters 





X Rated Incident 

Our carrier Norm LaGerould, in delivery attempt of 
certified. letter, had a woman customer respond by 
coyly peeking around the edge of a grudgingly opened 
front door, suggesting that she might not be fully 
clad. To the hand reaching for the letter he issued 
instructions to sign the receipt at the ‘X’’ and in the 
blush of the moment handed her the letter with the 
3849 attached—then discreetly turned toward the 
street awaiting the required signature. A moment 
later she asked, ‘‘What do you want now?’’ He turned 
and uttered simultaneously, ‘‘Just take off the yellow 
slip’—which he learned to his abject chagrin and 
amazement—was just what she was wearing. 

GEORGE KOUBA 


Hazel Park, MI 48030 


Stamped out 
A patron who is very choosy about whose picture is 
on the stamps she buys, came in with a number of 
stamped envelopes with extra stamps stuck over the 
original. She explained that she didn’t like the stamp 
on the envelope, so she put others over them. | wonder 
what she has against the Statue of Liberty! 
MRS. VERGIE B. HENRY 
Postmaster 
Pine Ridge, KY 41360 


Welcome analysis 

POSTAL LIFE is a thoroughly interesting and informa- 
tive magazine. The Institute for Defense Analyses has 
been doing studies for the Research and Engineering 
Department of the Postal Service for the past two 
years. We recently discovered POSTAL LIFE and have 
subscribed. 

ROBERT COHEN 

Arlington, VA 22202 


How’s this for starters! 

Sacramento, California, carrier Don Vollan noticed a 
lady sitting in a parked car, crying. Upon polite 
inquiry, he was informed, between sobs, that she was 
on her way to Travis Air Force Base to meet her 
husband who was arriving from Viet Nam, but her 
car had broken down. Don called his wife, who came 
to the rescue by transporting the lady to Travis, and 
returning the reunited couple back to their car in 
Sacramento. They were very much astonished to find 
a note on the windshield which stated simply: ‘‘Start 
it up. This is your reunion present!’’ Don had the 
distributor of their car repaired while they were gone. 
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We are very proud to submit this story of human 
kindness, and Don and his wife certainly deserve a 
round of applause. 


M. F. JACK LANE 
Secretary, Camellia Branch #133 
N.A.L.C. 

Sacramento, CA 95819 


And what happened to these? 
Some questions on ‘‘A Town Called What?” 
Did Zero, lowa, finally reach zero? 
Did Arizona, Neb., grow up to be a state? 
And what kind of luck had Luck, Wisc., that Luck, 
Tenn., lacked? 
From an 1875 list of U.S. Post Offices. 
JOHN ROGERS 
Postmaster 
Hancock, IA 51536 


International attention 

Your sincere efforts to present to readers the real 
picture of postal services in Japan are most praise- 
worthy. It is a great pleasure for me to feel that, 
through the publicity of your excellent article, mutual 
understanding between postmen in your country and 
ours will be further promoted. 


R. KAGEURA 

Head, International Service Division 

Ministry of Posts and Telecommunications 
Tokyo, Japan 
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The recent articles concerning the postal services of 
Japan and Germany were most interesting. Please 
continue the series; and don’t forget our immediate 
neighbors to the north and south. The article about 
Germany’s postal service brought back memories of 
the day in 1962 that | identified myself to a postal 
clerk in Friburg as a U.S. postman on vacation. Boy, 
did | get the ‘‘red carpet’’ treatment! The most fluent 
English speaker they could find gave me a grand tour 
of the office and plied me with many questions. There 
were several small gifts and souvenirs as | left. Are 
we as eager to welcome foreign visitors? 


JIM PISKE 
Eugene, OR 97405 


Taxing suggestions 

| cannot see for the life of me why the federal govern- 
ment taxes postal employees on suggestion awards. 
| have been the recipient of two monetary awards 
and | was astounded when | noticed tax deductions 
being taken. The program would be much more 
progressive if the program were tax free. Continuing 
taxes on suggestions hinders the program’s future. 

CLIFFORD J. MOORE 

Whitestone, NY 11357 


The deduction complies with Internal Revenue Service 
regulations.—Ed. 


A credit to credit unions 
Mr. James P. Kirsch, Superintendent of Mails, was the 
driving force behind the organization of our credit 
union in 1947 and still serves on our Board of 
Directors. He is in his second year as president of 
the Virginia Credit Union League aad since 1957 
has been a national director of CUNA, Incorporated. 
Last year Jimmy was elected for a six-year term to 
the World Council of Credit Unions, one of only nine 
delegates representing more than 24,000 credit unions 
of the United States. The World Council has 15 
delegates who represent credit unions throughout the 
world. We, the employees of the Portsmouth, Virginia, 
post office are very proud of Jimmy. Postal employees 
throughout the country should know of the work of 
our fellow employee to help this wonderful movement 
that allows postal employees to ‘‘Borrow among 
Friends.” 

JOHN M. HALL 

President, Portsmouth 

Postal Credit Union 

Portsmouth, VA 23705 


Morristown memorial 

A small park adjacent to the Morristown post office, 
built with the combined effort of the postal employees 
and the town of Morristown, was dedicated to the 
memory of Dominic P. Corea, assistant postmaster, 
who had completed 34 years with the post office at 
the time of his death last year. Mr. Corea was very 
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active in community and church affairs and was known 

throughout Northern New Jersey as Mr. Postal Manual. 
J. ROBERT TRACY 
Postmaster 

Morristown, NJ 07960 


Covering POSTAL LIFE 
| enjoyed reading the January-February issue of 
POSTAL LIFE. Because the articles each issue are 
more interesting, I’ve committed myself to reading 
the publication from cover to cover. ‘Postal Life in 
West Germany” and “Borrowing among Friends’’ were 
two most interesting articles. | plan to make some 
mention concerning the credit union at the next 
union meeting. | consider ‘‘Carrying Mail for the 
Confederacy”’ the most interesting article for all to 
read. 

RICHARD E. LIBBY 

Letter Carrier 
Carmichael, CA 95608 


Speed reading for speed sorting 


. | have sorted 3,000 letters an hour for periods of 


eight hours. | claim that any clerk and carrier can 
double the amount of mail each can case, simply by 
doubling their reading speed. The only drawback 
would be the high cost of training all clerks and 
carriers in speed reading on the clock, but | feel that 
speed reading would save the U.S. Postal Service 
much more than it would cost to train employees. 
MRS. FRANCES M. LANCASTER 
Clerk 
Longview, TX 75601 


Why not work clothes? 

My husband works for the post office as an automobile 
body and fender man. Carriers and drivers all are 
given an allowance for uniforms and yet here are 
men who really use their work clothes and there is 
no such allowance given. As a wife of one of these 
men | can tell you they go through plenty of clothes 
during the year—besides the wear and tear on our 
machines washing these clothes so our men will look 
clean on their jobs. 


MRS. MICHAEL SAFKO 
Farmingville, NY 11738 e 
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color conscious 


Seattle’s terminal annex is 
a brighter place to work 
now that walls, pillars, 
elevator doors and other 
traditionally drab postal 
surroundings have been re- 
painted in bold blues and 
yellows, chartreuse and 
lavender and orange. Most 
employees like the lively 
environment, say the new 


look gives the old build- 
ing a sunnier disposition. 
Complementing the decor 
are three attractive em- 
ployees: from left, Pat 
Jacoby, Margaret Ward 
and Marilyn Zimmer. 
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